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ABRAHAM—THE FATHER OF THE FAITHFUL. 


Read at a Conference at Race Street Meeting-house, Second 
month 15, 1885, 


The Hebrew Scriptures are our chief source of 
knowledge in regard to the Church and people whose 
experience in the development of religious ideas and 
character has furnished a platform upon which to 
day Christianity rests a wondrous superstructure. 
It becomes a matter of profound interest to survey 
and consider these foundation-stones, that of old fur- 
nished the vantage ground of the fundamental prin- 
ciples which are eternal, and in their nature pro- 
gressive; for they are living, and where life is vivid, 
there is growth and enlargement to which we can 
set no limits. 

Our hope and faith surely are, that the glorious 
religious truths and moral verities, revealed to the 
fathers of the world by their earliest household fires, 
are never to become obsolete, but are to-day the 
germs of all advancement toward earthly perfection 
or heavenly joy. 

Both Jewish and. Christian scholars are generally 
now agreed that the supposed books of Moses, 
Joshua and Samuel, were not written in their present 
form by those whose names they bear. Such a sup- 
position is contradicted by the strong internal evi- 
dence of their contents. (Stanley.) It seems that 
the present Old Testament Books are not the earliest 
records of the first nation known to have cherished 
exalted ideas of a holy and benevolent God who 
loveth righteousness. Astronomers, with the best 
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instruments, searching the starry pavement of the 
“upper deep,” get glimpses of other vastnesses be- 
yond, to which they cannot reach. And the scholar 
who cons the scripture record in a thoughtful or 
scientific spirit can see an extinct literature behind 
the text that has been preserved. Stanley mentions 
the ancient document, describing the conquest of the 
Eastern Kings, in the 14th chapter of the Book of 
Genesis ; the inestimable fragments of ancient songs 
in the 21st chapter of the Book of Numbers; the 
quotations from the Book of Jasher, in the Book of 
Joshua, and the Second Book of Samuel. 

Nor is the history of the Chosen People exclu- 
sively contained in Canonical Books of Hebrew 
Sacred Scripture. The Septuagint text was the text 
sanctioned probably by Jesus himself, and was the 
old Testament of the Apostolical age and of the early 
Church. 

The Septuagint is a version made by the Alexan- 
drian Jews in the time of the earlier Ptolemies, abopt 
280 B.C. It consisted at first of only the law, i. e., 
the first five books, called the Pentateuch. It was 
translated in Greek and was circulated more or less 
throughout the Greek speaking world before the 
coming of Christ, and was highly prized by the 
Jewish people and church in the days of the Messiah. 
There were about seventy translators—hence the 
name, 

Heathen traditions are also held to be valuable 
corroborative evidence, but these are scanty, consist- 
ing of passages in Josephus, Eusebius and Clement 
of Alexandria—a few statements in Justin, Tacitus 
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and Strabo. But Stanley believes that if even the | says, Terah his Father was a maker, were uot of any 
Hebrew Sacred Scriptures were lost irrevocably, | avail, but that there was one only spritual Father to 
that, from the account of the Jews by Tacitus and | whom all the tribes of mankind owed allegiance and 
Strabo, we should know they were the most remark- | love, and this supreme Creator and Father would 


able nation of ancient Asia. 
Josephus are very full, and the works of Josephus 
are the most valuable writings that there are, which 
confirm the general drift of the statements in Holy 
Writ. 

The record of one of the earliest migrations of a 
family or tribe of the high lands of Asia toward a 
region further southward and westward is found in 
the ninth chapter of the Book of Genesis. Terah 
and his sons Abram, Haran and Nahor dwelt some- 
where in the Asiatic highlands with their flocks and 
herds and slaves, perhaps upon the upper Euphrates, 
in a place called Ur of the Chaldees. They were 
descendants of Shem, and may be reasonably sup- 
posed to have inherited some degree of noble re- 
ligious sentiment from the great forefathers of a yet 
earlier day. Among “the legends the Rabbins have 


told” is one which indicates that Abram was of | 


those Chaldean shepherd astronomers, who, by their 


patient watchfulness of the movements among the | 


heavenly orbs, gathered knowledge of the universe. 


All true kuowledge, whether of the visible and | 


material world, or of the spiritual and moral veri- 
ties, tends to man’s advancement to a loftier plane of 
spirituality. 


The traditions of | direct the footsteps of the faithful, not only guiding 


them aright, but restraining them from evil. 

Many in our own time have pointed to the attempted 
sacrifice of Isaac by his venerable and venerated 
father Abraham as a proof that the patriarch was 
only a grossly superstitious barbarian at that time. 
But it is more congenial to our ideas to rest in the 
thought that Abraham in his zeal and love mis- 
understood the divine requirings, and was willing to 
|make the greatest possible surrender if indeed the 
Most “High required it. We know the act was 
turned aside, and the beloved son of promise was 
not permitted to be harmed, neither was the pure 
heart of Abraham permitted to suffer an anguish 
beyond any other conceivable pain. Human sacri- 
fice, even the sacrifice of children was common in 
the earlier stages of civilization, and this may have 
been the turning point for the Hebrew forefathers. 

One thousand years later, one of the greatest of 
his descendants, another Friend of God whose lips 
| had been touched with a live coal from off the altar, 
thus spake to troubled and tempest-tossed Israel : 
“To what purpose is the multitude of your sacrifices 
| unto me? saith the Lord: I am full of the burnt 
| offerings of rams, and the fat of fed beasts; and I 
' delight not in the blood of bullocks, or of lambs, nor 


| 





We have, in Genesis, the simple statement that 

the divine word came to Terah, and at its call he led | of he goats. Wash you, make you clean, 
his tribe from the mysterious Ur of the Chaldees, | put away the evil of your doings from before mine 
toward a region further south along the line of the | eyes; cease to do evil, learn to do well.” The truth 
noble rivers as they plunged down from the eternal | had set the inspired Isaiah free from superstitious 
hills toward unknown regions of fertility, and came | rites. 

unto Haran. Here we may understand that there| Abraham had been enabled to hear the Eternal 
was a pause of greater or less duration for this patri- | voice of God, his Guide and Comforter, and had been 
archal and pastoral party. Again comes this word | led to entire consecration to the Divine Will, but 
of divine direction to Abram, inviting him onward | was not permitted in his zeal to continue the dread- 
toward Canaan, and he and his wife and nephew, | ful rite of human sacrifice, common to his age and 
Lot, were ready to advance to the country where all | race. These sons of Shem and of Arphaxad were 
coveted blessings were promised them abundantly. | doubtless among the noblest of the tribes of man- 
I will bless them that bless thee, and curse him that | kind in this early day, but this attempted act of 
curseth thee: and in thee shall all the families of the | faith of the devout Abraham was rejected upon the 
earth be blessed.” We may turn to the Talmud and mountain altar of Gerezim, and he was enlightened 
the Koran and there find other particulars which | to juster conceptions of the Divine Being. 

round out the very simple account in Genesis, Greek | Says Stanley: “The sacrifice, the resignation of 
or Asiatic writers represent Abraham as “a great |the will was accepted; the literal sacrifice of the 
man of the East,” or as a conquering prince, winning | act was repelled. On the one hand, the great 
his way by the sword, as he sought a new land in| principle was proclaimed that mercy is better than 
which to establish his tribe. ‘The names of this | sacrifice—that the sacrifice of self is the highest and 
patriarch, Abram, and later, Abraham, are most | holiest offering that God can receive. On the other 
significant. Abram was The lofty Father, from! hand, the inhuman superstitions, toward which the 
Abba, Father. Abraham was a name borne after ancient ceremonial of sacrifice was perpetually tend- 
he had had the divine assurance that he was to | ing, were condemned and cast out of the true worship 
be the founder or father of a numerous race, | of the Church forever.” 


and means “the father of multitudes.” It was a) 
prophetic name, indicating that vast multitudes, 
countless as the stars, should look up to him as their 
- ancestor and their model of faithfulness to God. He 
was called “ The Friend of God,” and by the Mahom- 
medans simply “The Friend.” 

His faithfulness seems to have consisted in hearken- 
ing to the “Inward Witness” in “Minding the 
Light.” From this we learn that he perceived that 
the images or teraphim of which Arab tradition 


This chosen and anointed servant of the Highest, 

‘has been designed as the “ Friend or the Beloved of 

God. “In him,” says Stanley, “ was exemplified the 

| fundamental truth of all religion, that God has not 

deserted the world; that His work is carried on by 

His chosen instruments; that good men are not only 
His creatures and His servants but His friends.” 

Max Muller tells us further that the title applied 

to Abraham, indicated the correlative truth, not only 

| was Abraham beloved of God, but God was beloved 


* 
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by him. To expand this truth was the religion, the | 
communion with the Supreme, which raised Abra- 
ham above his fellow men. 

His lofty mind and pure heart rose beyond worship | 
of the heavenly bodies ;—he could render no slavish 
idolatry to kings and princes, but the voice of the 
Spiritual Divinity, which was heard by the attentive 
heart, was recognized, and the faithful one experienced 
the Spiritual Baptism which made him willing to 
leave his country, kindred, and father’s house, to go 
to a far land where true monotheism had found, or 
was to find its abiding place. 

Says Baron Bunsen: “ Abraham is the Zoroaster 
of the Semitic race ; but he is more than the Zoroaster, 
in proportion as his sense of the Divine was more | 
spiritual, and more free from the philosophy of 
nature, and the adoration of the visible world.” 

To Philo, a learned Alexandrian Jew who lived at 
the time of the Christian era, and wrote many works 
on the Jewish Religion, has been ascribed the legend 
which is thus told in the words ef the Koran. 

“When night overshadowed him (Abraham) he 
saw a star, and said, ‘ This is my Lord.’ But when 
it set, he said, ‘I like not those that set.’ And when 
he saw the moon rising he said, ‘This is my Lord.’ 
But when the moon set, he answered, ‘ Verily if my 
Lord direct me not in the right way, I shall be as 
one of those who err.’ And when he saw the sun 
rising, he said,‘ This is my Lord. This is greater 
than the star or moon.’ But when the sun went 
down, he said, ‘O my people, I am clear of these 
things ; I turn my face to Him who hath made the 
heaven and the earth.’” It is of interest to the 
inquirer to know that Ur of the Chaldees is believed 
to have been the seat of the sun-worship in antique 
times, as it certainly was in the fourth century, A.D. 
The modern Edessa is probably on the same site. 

The passage in Genesis xv, 6: “ Abraham believed 
God, and it was accounted to him for righteousness,” 
has this sense, according to Stanley. “ He was sup- 
ported, he was built up, he reposed as a child in its 
mother’s arms, in the strength of God’s and it was 
counted to him for righteousness.” 
him “ the evidence of things not seen.” 

Chaldea, in Abraham’s day, was 


probably a 
splendidly fertile highland, 


divinities were collected in a vast mythology, the | 
acknowledgment of which was enforced by the 
supreme ruler (Rawlinson’s “ Ancient Monarchies”). 
There are legends which set forth the persecutions of 
this pure hearted seeker after spiritual verities, but 
his soul remained “ asa white lily in muddy waters,” | 
amidst the seductive influences which seem to have | 
won over Terah. Great tower temples existed all 
over the land, on which even human sacrifices were 
offered. His father’s house apostate ; his course, if he 
would preserve himself and his household, was to 
depart from the presence of the Chaldean allurements 
and take refuge in regions further west, where he | 
might plant a pure and simple worship of obedience | 
to the Divine requirings. There are abundant | 
evidences of grandeur of soul and deep perceptions | 
of Spiritual Truth. “ Yet,” says Geikie, “it cannot | 
fully explain so unique a ‘phenomena to ascribe to | 
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Faith was in | 
| up on the top of a dark wave,she seemed trembling 


watered by canals, | 
shadowed by Palms, Tamarisks and Acacias, and | 
the reign of Sargon I, was the time when the local | 
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him any qualities however lofty; there must have 
been besides, as Scripture affirms, a direct revelation 


| and heavenly guidance.” 


Thus do the researches of explorers, the inferences 
of the most profound scholars, the labors of the most 
able searchers after historic clues, all point to 
revelations which confirm the affirmations of our own 
apostolic fathers who, in the 17th century effected a 
return to original principles, identical with those 
unfolded to most exalted souls of the sons of men in 
the dawn of civilization. Truly we have Abraham 
to our father, if we do the deeds of Abraham. 8. R. 


oo 


FAITH ILLUSTRATED. 


Several years since, being at a small sea-port in 
Massachusetts, one of those easterly storms came up 


| which so often prove fatal to vessels and their crews 


on that coast. The wind had blown strongly from 
the northeast for a day or two; and as it increased 
to a gale, fears were entertained for the safety of a 
fine ship which had been, from the beginning of the 
northeaster, lying off and on the bay, apparently 
without any decision on the part of her officers which 
way to direct her course, and who had once or twice 
refused the offer of a pilot. 

On the following morning, an old weather-beaten 
tar was seen standing on the highest point of land in 
the place, looking anxiously at her through his glass, 
while others listened with trem ling to his remarks 
upon the apparently doomed vessel. She was com- 
pletely land-locked, as sailors say (that is, surrounded 
by land), except in the direction from which the 
wind blew; and as between her and the shore exten- 
sive sandbanks intervened, her destruction was in- 
evitable unless she could make the harbor. 

At length a number of resolute young men, per- 
fectly acquainted with the intricate navigation of the 


| bay and harbor, put off in a small schooner, deter- 
mined, if possible, to briug her into port. 


A tremen- 
dous sea was rolling in the bay, and as the little 
vessel made her way out of the harbor the scene be- 
came one of deep and exciting interest. Now lifted 


on the verge of destruction ; then plunging down into 
the trough of the sea was lost from our view, not even 
the top of her mast being visible, though probably 
twenty feet high; and a “landsman” would exclaim, 
“She has gone to the bottom.” Thus alternately 
rising and sinking, she at length reached the ship, 
hailed and tendered a pilot, which was again refused. 
Irritated by the refusal the “ skipper ” put his little 
vessel about and stood in for the harbor, when a gun 


| was discharged from the laboring vessel and the 


signal for a pilot run up to her mast-head. 
The little schooner was laid to the wind, and as the 
ship came up she was directed to follow in her wake, 


| until within range of the light-house, where a smoother 
'sea would allow them to run alongside and puta 
| pilot on board. 


In a few minutes the vessels came 
side by side, passing each other, and the pilot spring- 
ing into the ship’s chains was soon on her deck. 

The mysterious movements of the vessel were now 
explained. She had taken a pilot some days before 
who was ignorant of his duty, and the crew, aware of 
| his incompetency, were almost in a state of mutiny. 
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When first hailed from the schooner, the captain 
was below, but hearing the first pilot return the hail 
went on deck, and deposing him from his trust, at 
once reversed his answer by firing the signal gun. 

The new pilot having made the necessary inquiries 
about the working of the ship, requested the captain | 
and his trustiest man to;take the wheel, gave orders 
for the stations of his men, and charged the captain 
for the peril of his ship not to change her course a 
hand breadth but by his order. His port and bearing | 
were those of a man confident in his knowledge and | 
ability to save the vessel; and as the sailors winked 
to each other and said, “That is none of your land | 
sharks,” it was evident that confidence and hope were | 
reviving within them. 

All the canvas she could bear was now spread to | 
the gale, and while the silence of death reigned on | 
board, she took her way on the larboard directly to- | 
wards the foaming breakers. On, on she flew, until | 
it seemed from her proximity to those breakers, 
that her destruction was inevitable. “Shall I put 
her about?” shouted the captain, in tones indicative | 
of intense excitement. “Steady,” was the calm reply 
of the pilot, when the sea was boiling like a cauldron | 
just under her bows. In another moment the same 
calm, bold voice pronounced the order, “ About 
ship,” and she turned her head from the breakers, 
and stood boldly off upon the other tack. 

“He knows what he is about,” said the captain 
to the man by his side. “ He is an old salt, a sailor | 





every yarn of him” was the language of the seaman | 
one to another; and the trembling passengers began 
to hope. The ship now neared two sunken rocks, 


the place of which was marked by the angry break- | 
ing and boiling of the sea; and she seemed driving 


directly on them. “Full and steady” was pro- | 
nounced in tones of calm authority by the pilot, who | 
stood with folded arms in the ship’s bows, the water 
drenching him completely as it broke over her bul- 
warks. She passed safely between them ; the order | 
of turning on the other tack was given, and again 
she stood toward the fearful breakers. Nearer and 
nearer she came, and still no order from the pilot, | 
who stood like a statue, calm and unmoved, amid the 
raging elements. 

The vessel labored hard, as the broken foaming | 
waves roared around her, and seemed just on the verge | 
of striking, when “ About ship,” in a voice like’ 
thunder, arose about the fury of the tempest. Again | 
she stood upon the starboard tack, and soon entered | 
the harbor and cast anchor in safety. One hour | 
later she could not have been rescued, for by the 
time she had reached the anchorage no vessel could 
have carried a rag of sail in the open bay. Ship 
and crew and passengers, more than one hundred in | 
all, must haye perished. When the order was given | 
to “back their fore topsails, and let go the anchor,” | 
a scene ensued which might baffle the description of | 
the painter or poet. The captain sprung from the | 
wheel and caught the pilot in his arms, the sailors and 
passengers crowded around. Some hung around his 
neck, others embraced his knees, and tears streamed 
down the face of old seamen who had weathered many 
a storm, braved untold dangers. All were pressing 
forward if only to grasp the hand of their deliverer 
in token of gratitude. And now for the application. 


was his spouse. 


The ship’s crew had faith in their pilot. Their 
faith amounted to confidence. They gave up the 
ship to his direction. It was obedient confidence. 
They did not say, “ He will save us,” and sit down 
indolently and neglect his orders. The helm was 
turned, the sails were trimmed, and every rope 
loosened or tightened as he directed. Nor did they 


| disobey, though sometimes apparently rushing into 


the jaws of destruction.— Baptist Register. 


A MEMORY AND AN OUTLOOK. 


We can all appreciate the following, taken from 
the leading article in the British Friend of First 
month, 1885. 


“T find amongst some old memoranda of my early 
life, the following sketch of the Meeting which I 
attended when a boy: 

“The little Meeting-house, standing back from the 
street, and approached through a neatly-kept grave- 
yard, is a sacred spot in my memory. ‘The congre- 
gation consisted of a dozen or twenty persons. At 
the head sat a fine, patriarchal old man, with long 
white hair, and a most placid face, upon which 
beamed constantly a tranquil half-smile—as of the 
very angel of peace and good will to man. He 
dressed in a snuff-colored suit, with knee-breeches, 
and great silver buckles on his shoes. His hat was 
round-topped and capacious brimmed. No spot nor 
stain of earth was ever seen upon his person, or dress, 
or conduct amongst men. And such as he was, such 
She wore long silk mittens, and a 
crape shawl crossed faultlessly over her breast. 
Another person whom I remember (I sat opposite to 
him) was a spare, somewhat more worldly-looking 
man, whom I regarded as a terrible sinner, because 


_I often used to see the tears stealing from his eyes as 


he sat silently pondering the secrets of his heart and 
melting into tenderness under the loving teaching 
of the Spirit of Christ. I thought he was crying 
because he was so naughty. I wondered what he had 
been doing, and I pitied him from the bottom of my 
child-heart. We had not much vocal ministry, but 


I distinctly remember to have heard the French 


accents of the voice of that other ‘ apostle, born out 
of due time’—Stephen Grellet. 

“There were ministers in those days who were 
gifted with a real spirit of discernment, and could 
‘divide the word’ to a hair’s-breadth. One such (the 
late John Finch Marsh) came to my father’s house 
on a “ family visit.” He was then a saintly-looking 
elderly man, evidently weighted with a load of real 
humility and a deep sense of the sacredness and 
responsibility of his calling. After he had addressed 
my father and mother, a pause ensued. Believing 
that he had been really sent by his Divine Master, 
and being at that time specially depressed by a feel- 
ing almost of hopelessness as to realizing the state to 
which I so earnestly aspired, I put up a silent prayer 
that he might be commissioned to help me. Imme- 
diately he turned towards me and told me that 
although I was a perfect stranger to him, a feeling of 
strong and loving encouragemevt arose in his mind 
for me. He bade me be patient and trustful and 
faithful ; and then he assured me that I should be 
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brought out into a large place, and find freedom and 
strength beyond what I could at that time imagine. 
When the opportunity was over he was very affec- | 
tionate to me, and we were both deeply touched with 
a sense of the loving-kindness of the Lord, and of | 
His special condescension and guidance on that 
occasion, 

“1 could multiply instances of this genus of real 
saints of forty or fifty years ago—men whom conven- | 
tional peculiarity and usage seemed almost to have 
cut off from ordinary human fellowship, and who had 
got polished up in secret, after the similtude of those | 
Oriental palaces whose walls smell of cedar and 
whose winows are agates. They seemed to be walk- 
ing reverently and softly about in their own inner 
paradises—meeting there, as in the cool of the day 
Him whose voice they delighted to hear. Surely 
human soul-stuff of this crystalline type is the most 
beautiful thing the world contains! 

“ Well now, I have no doubt that the principles 
which nurtured such individual character, and such 
service as this, were grandly true and sound principles 
—inuch better than some which have taken hold of 
society since. I decline to believe that these prin- 
ciples ‘have had their day.’ Being a disciple of 
the theory of the survival of the fittest in the moral 
and sviritual world, I do not think it at all likely 
that ideas and plans — which for their ‘ weakness and 
unprofitableness’ were set aside and supplanted by 
far sounder and better things two centuries and 
a-half ago—will now succeed in permanently re- 
asserting and re-establishing themselves. They are 
having a partial day of trial, and their appearance 
may be tending usefully to stir up the virtuous 
emulation of the conservative element which still so 
largely exists amongst us. 

For conservatism itself—political and religious, if 
it is to continue to exist at all—must move, and must 
move forward and onward. Now movement, from 
one set of circumstances and surroundings to another 
absolutely involves a certain degree of change and 
novelty of form and outward appearance. I am not 
only not afraid of ‘change,’ but I am satisfied that 
it is a necessary condition of healthy life, I have 
lately received from a correspondent, who is a 
thorough conservative at heart, the following :— 
‘It has always seemed to me that the adhesion of 
the ‘old party’ amongst Friends to old things, 
simply because they are old, hinders them from the 
sympathy which they deserve on some points. Our 
witness should be to a living Spirit, guiding and 
teaching us now—not to the absolute truth of every- 
thing that Friends apprehended that they were 
taught 200 years ago:’ that is, as though it were 
binding upon us because they believed it—much 
less as though we must needs express and apply it 
precisely as they did. 

“Nobody, perhaps will dispute that there was 
something the matter in those ‘good old days.’ 
What was it? The charge which I find it most 
difficult to refute is conveyed in the word ‘ Quietism.’ 
I fear that the Friends of that period were (and that 
Friends of this class are still) resting too much 
satisfied with having firm and quiet possession of the 
Truth without wsing it faithfully and diligently. | 
Having the ‘talent,’ and glorying in its possession, | 

f 
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we seem to think that in order to ‘ occupy with it,’ 
it is enough to wear it, as it were, and exhibit it upon 
our shoulders, not coveting earnestly the power and 


| the opportunity to be made the means of investing 


many others with it. 


“If our forefathers of the last and preceding gen- 


| eration. had continued to be as much in earnest in 


teaching and spreading the Truth as the men of the 
first period of the Society were—using every oppor- 
tunity that observation could supply or intelligence, 
devise to put into public practice, and to actual test, 
the power and adaptability of their principles—it 
would perhaps never have been discovered that those 
principles were not suited to all the needs of 
‘mission’ and school work. 

“A genuine Friend should not withhold his 
sympathy and co-operation from any sober effort to 
answer the cry of the uninstructed and spiritually 
needy, provided that he can join in it in a simple 
and consistent way. And if our ministers and 
‘concerned Friends ’ object, as they have great right 
and need to do, to religious meetings ‘conducted’ 
by one or two persons—meetings in which there is 
an obvious distrust of silent waiting upon God, and 
in which congregational singing and other sensational 
means are resorted to, let them covet earnestly the 
commission and the opportunities to hold public 
meetings for like purposes, but in all the grand sim- 
plicity and freedom of faith in the unseen presence of 
the living Christ.” 


_EDUCATIONAL. -__ 


ON THE VALUE OF SWARTHMORE’S TRAINING. 
(ALUMNI ARTICLE.) 





The older we grow, the more we are convinced that 
Swarthmore College is one of the places to acquire 
a good, practical education. Having been away 
from her fostering walls for several years, we can 
look back with pleasure, not unmingled with pain 
for the wasted hours, to our student days. Nothing 
makes a better foundation for a useful and prosper- 
ous life than a good education and a happy child- 
hood and youth to look back upon; Swarthmore 
gives both. It is not a University or a College of 
the highest grade; but its curriculum is liberal and 
comprehensive, both in arts and science. 

There are two sides to education, the practical and 
the beautiful. The value of the practical part of 
the education given by our Alma Mater is well 
attested by the fruits of every department. We 
should be proud of our Alumni; for including the 
class of ’83, they are at work in the following way : 

25 per cent. teachers, 7 per cent. physicians, 26 per 
cent. in business life, 10 per cent. lawyers, 9 per cent. 
engineers. The remaining 23 per cent. are women, 
13 per cent. of whom are married and have thus 
taken up their life work, and 10 per cent. are at home 
gracing society in various ways. Of the teachers all 
are considered first-class and are doing good work, 
commanding responsible positions, and receiving as 
much compensation as any similar set of teachers of 
the same age. Our physicians are working hard and 
give promise of extending their fields of usefulness. 
Of the business men, lawyers and engineers, it is 
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too early to speak, but we can say truthfully, that 
they are the peers of any set of college graduates of 
the same age and experience, while some of our 
number have gone far above the average line. The 
figures in this statement are practically correct and 
should encourage young men pursuing the college 
course to persevere to the end. They may be, at 
graduation, behind their fellows who started the 
actual race of life a little earlier; but in almost every 
case they will be able to obtain promotion faster and 
in a short time will far outstrip their acquaintances 
who have not had the advantage of a collegiate edu- 
cation. There are one or two things experience has 
taught us, and roughly, too; and these are, that the 
world outside of Swarthmore does know something ; 
that you must take hold at the beginning, for you 
are at the foot of the hill, not half way up, as you 
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fondly imagine; and that life is a monotonous repe- | 


tition, day by day, and must be kept in the same 


straight rut. It is easy enough to do the same thing | 


for a day or two, but to do it each day for a lifetime 


requires rare nerve and courage. Ina business light, | 


almost absolute correctness is demanded; if you 


would accomplish your aim you must be exact, or as | 


an old friend of our’s says, “ you must remember that 


2 and 2 make 4 and make it every time, every way.” | 


The percentage of marriages among the young 
women is large, although the list does not include 
those engaged ; so their matrimonial prospects will 
not suffer in comparison with those of other girls, by 
a Swarthmore education, while their chance of earn- 
ing a sufficient livelihood is almost a certainty. 


and that his work will get the benefit of that enthu- 
siasm and that devotion which he would so willingly 
expend on his pleasure. It is all a question of the 
will and of the training of the will. When once 


‘there is the determination that one’s legitimate work 


shall be performed with that whole energy of the 
mind which most people devote to play, work will 
cease to be a task, and will become, if not a pleasure, 
at least pleasurable. And work like that need spoil 
no one’s capability to play, at the fitting time. Only, 
then, work will be work, and play will be play.— 
S. S. Times. 


A 


CORRESPON DENCE. 


We feel to thank the many friends who contrib- 
uted to the eleven barrels and nine trunks shipped 
by A. Hillborn & Co. The toys were a great delight 
to the childreu, and the supply of small picture 
cards will do for many schools. The clothing and 
pieces were most acceptable, as we have classes all 
day under the instruction of a sewing teacher, where 
vests, coats, and clothing that need mending, are 
taken, to teach them how to patch and mend, as tak- 
ing care of what they have is as important a habit as 
making new things. 

Our great desire is to make these people useful in 
the position of life they will be likely to fill; and, 
unless we lift up the home, and teach such habits to 
girls as will fit them for the heads of homes, we fail 


| in our duty to the race. 


So much for the practical side of the question. | 


The beauty of a liberal education can be attested by 
all who possess it. Life is made much more enjoy- 
able ; and one is able to improve his spare moments 
and appreciate the problems of existence in an 
entirely different way from his fellow men who have 
not acquired habits of study and close observation. 

The exterior surroundings of the college, its inte- 


They have been dependents for two centuries, and 
the ability to do for one’s self, the capacity to bring 
out one’s own powers, needs constant training under 
competent teachers. 

While the girls are busy with needle and thread, 


the boys of the class are being taught the use of 


rior associations and its general liberality all tend to | 


develop a useful and important sense of individual 


responsibility in the students, which enables them to | 


step out into the world with more of a home-like 


training than can be obtained at most institutions of 


learning ; and this we think one of the strong points 
of co-education.— The Swarthmore Phoenix. 


Sor 


Wey is it that most people find it so much easier 
to be earnest in their amusements than to be earnest 


tools. At first, only three out of seven (some aged 
16) knew how to hold and drive a nail; for there 


are hundreds of homes where neither hammer, gim- 


let nor screw-driver could be found. Every one pass- 


| ing through the South must have noticed the shack- 


ling, shiftless condition of fences and outbuildings, 
even where the owners were well able to have them 
otherwise. It will take generations to overcome the 
example and practice in which many grew up; but 


the hope is in the boys and girls whose habits and 


in their work? There could hardly be a greater | 
contrast than between the slow pace of the average | 
school-boy going to school, and the joyous unanimity | 


with which a whole troop of school-boys will burst 


Other things being equal, a proposal to stop work is 
always sure of a wider popularity than a proposal to 
begin work. The truth is, that, in this particular, 


as in many others, men and women are too much | 


like children who prefer candy to wholesome food. 
The question of pleasure is allowed to take the place 
of principal motive, instead of the question of duty. 


Yet no man will ever be likely to be successful as a | 
man, until he decides, once for all, that his work is| to be used as a shoe shop. A pair of these shoes 
s deserving of enthusiasm and devotion as his play, | went to New Orleans, and the correspondent of the 


characters are trained and formed with their book 
education. 

A donation of hardware from our friend, Robert 
Biddle, enabled us to start the carpenter work ; but 
double the number of hammers, chisels and planes 
could be used, as boys have to wait their turns, and 
we do find nails go very fast the few pounds we buy, 


as well as the ones carefully drawn from boxes and 
from the school-house when the day’s work is over. | 


barrels, and straightened for use. 

Broken chairs are mended, various things made 
for the use of the school, gates and fences fixed, tools 
sharpened on the grindstone, all under instruction 
which trains hand, eye and judgment; and if—oh! 
if we had a turning lathe, they would make things 
tor sale, and the many visitors take away specimens 
of work. : 

We are so crowded for space, the same room has 
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Charleston News and Courier, from the Exposition, 
mentions a map drawn by one of our pupils. 

The department of printing grows each year; it 
employs boys and girls; two of the latter are get- 
ting to be proof-readers, as weil as good type-setters. 
Only the best work that the limited outfit can make 
is sent out: pamphlets of six or eight pages, the pro- 
ceedings of church organizations, bill-heads, and 
now, each morning, there is printed the bill of fare 
for the Highland Park Hotel. 

While they are thus trained in character and 
habits, lessons go on regularly, and our thirty board- 
ers are fed in the old school-house, many of them 
young men who have no chance of going to school 
until twenty-one, when they start out to earn their 
own living and save for an education. They are 
willing to be put in classes with children of eight 
and ten years, as it is a graded school, and no skim- 
ming over the rudiments. Some have come from 
poor country schools, “ can read in Third Reader,” 
and not know a figure. 

One young man saved for two years, and began at 
twenty-three, could not make a nine or an eight, but 
the energy and perseverance were in keeping with 
the good in the character, which is worthy of all we 
can do for him. The first time he wrote his name 





without a copy was to sign a paper, drawn up by the 
boys, not to use any bad language, and in this respect 
we have very little trouble, the first offence being 
firmly dealt with, and the use of tobacco is entirely 
prohibited. MarruHa ScHOFIELD. 

Aiken, S. C., Second mo. 18th, 1885. 

EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS. 

I HAVE great interest in every movement that has 
for its object the growth and improvement of the 
Society of Friends, and therefore watch with avxiety 
the proceedings of the Association lately formed in 
Philadelphia. I have entire unity with the First-day 
School movement, and think it needs in many places, 
the fostering care of the Society; yet I think I see a 
need that the young be infused with a spirit of greater 
reverence for Divine things, and also greater respect 
for those who for so long have “ borne the burden 
and heat of the day.” Longfellow truly says: 

“A generation 
That, wanting reverence, wanteth the best food 
The soul can feed on,”’ 





and this needs to be cultivated. We should not for- 
get that many of these Friends have long given of 
their strength and their substance that our meetings 
be maintained, and good order and neatness observed, 
while others have taken their ease regarding these 





things. 

In these.later days, also, there has been neglect in 
the training of children in the way of simplicity | 
and self-denial, and then we wonder why they do not | 
love a Society whose testimonies are all on the basis 
of a self-denying Christian. | 

I am no advocate for a severe life, believing that | 
all the gifts of God are good and are ours to enjoy | 
in moderation, but children must be trained in their | 
homes and in their religious Society to understand | 
this, and that to enjoy to the full the rich blessings | 


of God, they must deny themselves so they can aid 
others. Then will they love and cling to both home 
and Meeting, for in both have they been taught true 
wisdom. — 


A PRIVATE letter from England says: In numbers 
40 and 42 of Friends’ Intelligencer are two papers, 
“Retrospect and Prospect” and the “Ordeal by 
Battle,” read at Race Street Meeting-house. It may 
interest the editors to know that last First-day even- 
ing I read the papers at a Reading Meeting in the 
old Meeting-house at Norton, near Stockton, and 
that they proved highly interesting to the audience. 

The first paper seemed to me to be peculiarly ap- 
propriate to the place, as Friends probably nowhere 
suffered more persecution from civil and priestly 
power than they did at Norton from 1650 to 1690. 
Within a few yards of where I read there are the 
graves of martyrs who died in Durham Gaol and 
whose bodies were brought home for interment ; and 
of others who died from ill treatment and hardship. 

There was a poem in Friends’ Intelligencer a few 
weeks since, “ Forgotten Workers,” which might have 
been written purposely for Norton graveyard. The 
evening when it arrived I was to give a short lecture . 
on the Persecutions of the Early Friends at Norton, 
and took it with me to read at the conclusion. 

12th month, 21st, 1884. 


WINTER is upon us in the country, and we must 
depend very much upon our home circle for enter- 
tainment, and the papers, which are always welcome; 
and as we read we feel almost neighbors to the whole 
world, so rapidly is the news transmitted by tele- 
graph to all parts of the earth. 

We have been very much interested in the arti- 
cles or essays read at the conference held in Race 
street Meeting-house, and think if they could be read 
in every Friends’ meeting they would do much to 
enlighten Friends upon the various subjects of which 
the Society has always been the exponent. I appre- 
ciate and feel grateful to those who do such noble 
work for the advancement of our religious principles. 
One of our oldest and most faithful attendants upon 
meetings has gone with his family to Baltimore to 
spend the winter, but expects to return with early 
spring. Another valued member has been removed 
by death, leaving near relatives and many friends to 
feel a sad vacancy at home and in our little meeting. 

The children keep well, and almost every morning 
may be seen wending their way to school, with bas- 
ket and books passing through the same discipline 
their parents experienced many years ago. As eyes 
and thoughts follow them the desire arises that they 
grow up to be good and useful citizens, improving 
whatever talent may be given them, doing nothing 
they may live to regret, and appreciating their many 
blessings. 

On the death of a valued minister in the Society 
of Friends, his youngest son, a small boy, seeing his 
mother very much affected, said to her, “ Oh, mother, 
don’t do so; don’t thee know that our Heavenly 
Father gave father a body, and in that body He gave 
him a spirit to do His work, and when that work 
was done, he took away that spirit?” 
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PHILADELPHIA, SECOND MO. 21, 1885. 


A FRIenp in Illinois expresses a desire that we 
shall invite communications from the younger mem- 
bers, expressive of their needs and aspirations at this 
season of awakening. 

We always welcome brief, thoughtful and delib- 
erate utterances from any of our members, old and 
young, but must reserve our right of judging in re- 
gard to suitability. 





PracticaL WorKErs.—The need of more practi- 
cal workers is felt in every department of charitable 
and philanthropic labor, and many of our religious 
services fail of accomplishing all that is expected 
from them, for want of the earnest, practical co-oper- 
of those appointed to the work. 

There is in a large proportion of workers a lack 


of fixedness of purpose, of getting down to the actual | 


drudgery, so to speak, that is necessary to the suc- 


cessful prosecution of any enterprise, whether for | 


gain or for the general good. In all the channels | out slowly, and then the chances are that they can be 


of human endeavor the ability to perform steady, 
systematic work is a real necessity on the part of 
those who undertake to lead the effort, no less than 
those who follow. 

Especially is this the case in the organization of 
charitable associations. Many are drawn into the 
new, because it is new, and work with enthusiasm 
while the newness lasts; but when the solid earnest- 
ness of the undertaking is reached, and the real labor 
must be entered upon, there is a falling” away that 
goes on until only those who saw in the beginning 
what was involved, who remembered “to count the 
cost,” are left to bear the burden andjthe responsi- 
bility. 

The motive of the unpractical worker is doubtless 
good and the intention is to continue and take a full 
share in its prosecution, but the want of stamina—of 
that old-fashioned grace of holding on to the end— 
stands in the way and blocks the progress. This is 
mainly due to defective home-training. There must 
be instilled into the very grain and fibre of child-life 
a sense of duty and obligation: in regard to the little 
things that go to form character and habit and which 
make up the sum of what in the fully developed 
human being constitutes the highest ideal of great- 
ness. 

Little duties that involve some responsibility, pos- 
sibly some self-denial, yet are entirely within the 
range of the child’s faculties, call out the thought 





and exercise the judgment, and lead to the formation 
of habits useful and educating, and give a stimulus 
to greater and more important aspirations towards 
trueand noble living. The child who is thus trained 
gets much more real enjoyment out of life than the 
one that is allowed to squander his earlier days in 
frivolous and irregular pastimes. 


We do need practical workers, and we can only 
have them through a training to useful industry 
around the domestic hearth, and continued until the 
habit becomes a second nature. 


A late number of The Friend has a wise and 
timely article on this subject, from which we clip the 
following paragraphs: 

“With the habit of working should come the train- 
ing of the judgment. ‘To judge wisely and well take 
both labor and time.’ ‘When men attain a true con- 
ception of the knowledge, thought, and wisdom, that 
are required to form wise opinions or draw correct 
conclusions upon even ordinary subjects, they will be 
in less haste to proclaim their ignorance by forming 
rash judgments; and when they realize the import- 
ance of bringing energy, patience, and self-abnegation 
to the task, they will become better fitted to bear the 
responsibilities that life requires at their hands.’ Too 
many jump at their conclusions first, then seek facts 
to support them; they should be trained to observe 
facts first, and let the conclusions work themselves 


depended on more surely. 

“In the pursuit of business, of whatever kind, 
whether large or small, the habit of working and the 
habit of thinking are essential; there must be indus- 
try, there must be watching for the weak points that 
need strengthening, the points that waste more than 
they increase, the avenues that must be developed, 
and without these habits there should be little busi- 
ness assumed. 

‘Tn all the fields of labor presented by social life,— 
in civil, benevolent, and to a certain extent in religious 
work,—there is a loud call for practical workers, and 
for this there must be practical training, and it should 
begin in the homes.”’ 


0 rr 

Inp1an Scuoors.—This subject is again brought 
to our notice, through a communication from a 
friend now in that service, who writes: “There has 
been some discussion among Friends relative to 
starting an Indian school somewhere in the West, 
but no action taken as yet. Wealthy Friends in 
Philadelphia have given liberally to the support of 
Carlisle, and the credit of the work goes to the Super- 
intendent. The query arises, why cannot our mem- 
bers band together and contribute sufficient funds to 
buy and equip a farm with comfortable accommoda- 
tions for fifty or sixty pupils.” 

And this is a question that many another has asked 
again and again. Friends have slways professed to 
feel a deep interest in the welfare of the Indians, and 
now that an opportunity they have never until very 
recently had, of working for their permanent good, 
is offered, there is an apparent unwillingness to enter 
upon the work in a Society capacity. 
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maintenance of each child, and this with the products 
of the farm, would very nearly if not entirely cover 
the current expenses of a school of the size named 
by our correspondent, and “ reclaim from vagabond- 
ism many little boys and girls now running wild 
over the prairies,” 

We are deeply interested in this work, and believe 
Friends ought not to feel themselves excused from 
it. Our brethren of other denominations are lending 
a helping hand, and the way is as fully open to us as 
to them. 

Our simple faith is in harmony with the highest 
and best thought of God, among the Indians, and the 
habits of thrift and honest industry which make us 
the practical people that we are seem eminently the 
qualities to fit us for labor iu this field. 


= __ MARRIAGES. 


COMFORT—BRINTON.—On Second month 12th, 
1885, at Plymouth Meeting-house, Isaac Roberts Com- 
fort, of Spring Mill, Pa., son of Jeremiah Comfort, 
and Anna Adelaide, daughter of George F. and Mary 
E. L. Brinton, of Philadelphia, Pa. 


SS ees 








DEATHS. | 


ELLISON.—On Second month 9th, 1885, at the 
residence of her niece, Anna D. Stackhouse, Fallsing- 
ton, Pa., Sarah, widow of Robert Ellison, formerly of 
Philadelphia, in her 94th year; a member of Falls 
Monthly Meeting, Pa. 


GODET.—On Second month 15th, 1885, Margaret 
W. Godet, daughter of the late Rachel Wilson Town- 
send, aged 64 years; a member of the Monthly Meet- 
ing of Friends, Philadelphia. 


JANNEY.—On Second month 4th, 1885, of scarlet 
fever, Helen Macpherson, daughter of James W. and 
Lucy N. Janney, aged 2 yearsand nine months ; mem- 
bers of the Monthly Meeting of Friends, Philadelphia. 


REMINGTON.—On Second month 14th, 1885, at 
the residence of his son-in-law, Mordecai Price, M.D., 
Philadelphia, Pa., James Remington, in his 79th year; 
a member of Little Falls Monthly Meeting, Md. 


RICHARDS.—At the residence of her brother-in- 
law, Charles 8. Lincoln, Philadelphia, Merey M., 
widow of Isaac Richards, of West Nottingham, Cecil 
co., Md., in her 69th year. 


SATTERTHWAITE.—On Second month 9th, 1885, 
at the residence of his brother Edwin, near Jenkin- 
town, Pa., James Satterth waite, aged 71 years. 


SATTERTHWAITE.—On First month 8th, 1885, at 
the residence of his father-in-law, Barclay Knight, at 
Edgewood, Pa., C. H. Satterthwaite, in his 33d year. 


SERRILL.—On Fifth month 23d, 1884, at her resi- 
dence, Darby borough, Pa., Susan Serrill, in her 73d 
year. 


TROTH.—On Second month 8th, 1885, at the resi- 
dence of her son-in-law, Lambert H. Eckard, Phila- 
delphia, Mary Kirby, wife of George D. Troth, aged 
51 years ; a member of the Monthly Meeting of Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Interment at Springfield, N. J. 


WILLIS.—On Second month 8th, 1885, Elizabeth 
H., wife of Edward Willis, of Syosset, near Jericho, 
L. I., in her 64th year. 








The Government pays about $150 a year for the | 
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YEATMAN.—On Second mo. 7th, 1885 at Kennett 
Square, Chester co., Pa., Joseph R., son of John C. 
and Margaret L. Yeatman, in the 21st year of his age. 








From our Special Correspondent. 
THE NEW ORLEANS EXPOSITION.—No. 5. 


The educational exhibit at the World’s Fair is so 
divided up that a good general idea of its scope can 
scarcely be obtained. Some States prefer to keep 
the educational display down stairs within their own 
borders, especially if their showing in other direc- 
tions is poor; and some make no attempt to have 
one at all. Such as are willing to combine with 
other States have a space allotted to them in the 
gallery of the Government building,—a space that 
was gradually filling up and presented a very busy 
appearance when [ last saw it. 

The portion that would be most interesting to the 
readers of Friends’ Intelligencer and that was farthest 
advanced was the booth of the American Missionary 
Association, presided over by Professor Hitchcock, 
President of Straight University, New Orleans. 

Both Indian and colored schools, to the number 
of twenty or more, were ,represented in this small 
space and every bit of room bade fair to be utilized. 
Among the institutions contributing are Fisk and 
Straight Universities, Hampton School, Atlanta 
University, Stow’s Kindergarten of Atlanta; Gregory 
Institute, and Wilson Normal School of North 
Carolina, and many others of less fame, but doing 
equally good work. They send examination papers, 
maps drawn from memory, specimens of penmanship, 
letters, compositions, plain and fancy needle-work, 
etc. There were also drawings and paintings in oil 
and water-colors by self-taught pupils, and designs 
copied. The penmanship was especially good, and in 
this the colored students excelled the Indians, 

One school showed chemicals from the students’ 
laboratory, tinware made by the scholars, also 
agricultural implements. The Indian schools sent 
specimens of handiwork such as models of furniture, 
brick, iron work in the shape of nails, chains, hooks 
and staples, shoes, needle-work, and the like. 

Among the letters from colored pupils was one 
from a boy in Honduras, about fifteen or sixteen 
years of age. It was beautifully written and well- 
expressed for the most part. He had been a pupil 
at Straight University for two years and wrote that 
he was anxious to spend another year there. At the 
time of his entering the school he had not known a 
word of English and so was obliged to begin at the 





| beginning; and in two years’ time he had gone over 


the nine years intervening between the primary and 
He was of mixed Spanish and 
African blood, a type that produces better intellects 
in the main than either the French and African, or 
pure negro, according to Professor Hitchcock. The 
French negroes have very quick perceptions, but are 
neither profound nor persistent; the full-blooded 


| negro is slower, but keeps a dogged hold on his work 


that stands him in good stead; while the Spanish 
negro is quick, thoughtful, and persistent. 

The Valedictorian of the class of ’83, at Straight 
University, is now Superintendent of the Public 
Schools at Vicksburg, and they are in better condi- 
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tion than ever before, owing to his good management. 
We saw several photographs of graduating classes 
from this and other institutions and with scarcely 
an exception found the faces intelligent and self- 
respectful. 

Straight University is one of the notable buildings 
of the city, standing in Jarge grounds on Canal street, 
surrounded by trees. One of the buildings is called | 
Stone Hall, the money for its erection being a legacy 
from Valeria G. Stone, the benevolent Boston woman, | 
through whose munificence Stone Hall at Wellesley 
College was built and endowed. It has accommoda- 
tions for one hundred girls and for the teachers. | 
Whitin Hall is the boys dormitory, where one hun- 
dred young men .are housed. Besides boarding- | 
students, the University takes day pupils from the 
primary grades up. 

The first site of the University was on Esplanade 
street, where a building was erected in 1870, which 
was destroyed by fire the same year. The present | 
better location was chosen and a new school built in 
1878. 

A library principally of reference books and 
encyclopedias has been started and a free reading- | 
room opened in each of the dormitories, but there is 
great and increasing need of books and periodicals. 
The University is not a charitable institution, but | 
the expenses are as low as they can well be made,— 
board, washing and tuition costing twelve dollars a | 
month in advance. 

A specially commendable feature of the University 
is the Normal course, by which teachers are in- 
structed by precept and practice in the art of teach- 
ing. A law department is in successful operation, a 
course of two years and a satisfactory examination 
entitling the candidate to the degree of B. L. 

The theological department has consisted mainly 
of young men already holding licenses as local | 
preachers, or Evangelists, and only a small number 
wishing to enter the regular ministry, the University 
is not yet warranted in giving a full theological | 
course. I inquired if the Southern churches could 
be depended on for help, either financially or other- | 
wise, and was told that none had ever been offered | 
by them toward the great work being done in their 
midst for the ireedmen, and that, while the laborers 
were tolerated, they were not encouraged. The 
greatest obstacle in the education and Christianizing 
of the colored people will be overcome when they 
have enough teachers and religious workers of their 
own race to aid in their uplifting; and each year is 
bringing nearer this most desirable consummation. 

New Orleans, First mo. 31st, 1885. aN Ae: 





Ce 





Tuer man who has learned to take things as they 
come, and to let go as they depart, has mastered one 
of the arts of cheerful and contended living. The 
fatality of chasing after happiness and the fatuity of | 
clinging to sorrow are illustrated on every side. A 
good many of the disappointments in life come from 
trying to fly kites after the string has broken or from 
looking for gold in the fabled pot at the base of the 
rainbow. Vision that takes in the far-off and far-up | 
is a compensation for many lacks; but the gift of | 
seeing what is near and utilizing that which is with- 


in reach is more valuable for every-day use. A great 
many people are sighing for the measureless oppor- 
tunities of eternity, who don’t know the value of an 
hour. The boon of a new chance in the other world 
is craved most by those who have thrown away their 
chances here. The unreasonableness of human ex- 
pectations is only equalled by the neglect of human 
opportunities. Lowell says of Chaucer that. he was 
“ the first great poet who treated To-day as if it were 
as good as Yesterday.” It is an even more admir- 
able thing to treat To-day as if it were better than 
To-morrow.— Exchange. 


ORIGIN AND HISTORY OF THE WEST CHESTER FIRST- 
DAY SCHOOL. 


Read on its Twenty-first Anniversary. 











As the subject of the First-day School is now 
coming up for general consideration with a view to 


| establishing its proper status in our religious Society 
_allinformation that is reliable and helpful is in place. 


We therefore present a history of one school, which, 


‘from a simple beginning and by the faithful labors 


of those in charge, has grown to be a large and valu- 
able adjunct of the meeting ; and it is just this point 
upon which Friends need to be informed, for those 
who are not now in sympathy with this movement 
would certainly give it their cordial support if it 
could be clearly shown that the object sought by 
the active workers has been attained, which is, ad- 


‘dition to the strength and numbers of the Society 


of Friends.—Enps. 


One day, during the pleasant weather of the 
autumn of 1862 there were seated on the door step of 
a house on Walnut street, in our quiet borough, three 


small children with a young girlas their caretaker. It 


was during the War of the Rebellion, when thoughtful 
care and religious oversight were rightfully exercised 
by the ladies of our town for the welfare of soldiers, 
their families and particularly their children; and 
if in their zeal, it happened that they were some- 
times mistaken as to those needing attention, it did 
not occasion surprise. So these children were 
accosted by a lady, and queried with, as to whether 
they attended any Sabbath School. On receiving a 
negative reply she invited them to a school connected 
with a neighboring church, requesting them to be in 
attendance the next day adding “ it is wicked not to 
go to Sunday School.” After she retired the children 
ran to their mother, who was busily engaged in 
household duties within doors, and with countenances 
alive with interest, related what had occurred, and 
asked eagerly “ can’t we go? She says it is wicked 
not to.” 

This incident, trifling as it may seem, awakened 


ithe thought that subsequently ripened into action 


and resulted in the establishment of our present 
First-day School. That mother thus aroused to con- 
sider the question of religious instruction for her 
children, began to query whether in the religious 
society in which she was reared, and to which she 
was greatly attached, there was not a need that the 
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children should be gathered and taught, not only | leading her to make it a magazine and give it a wider 

Scripture truths, but the principles and testimonies | scope, the expense of it was such as to preclude 

so precious to Friends. Fully recognizing that | a general distribution to all the children. Always 

parents are the natural guardians of their children | good and pure it has been more or less used for our 

and might be capable of instructing them in religion | library purposes, but we were obliged to wait still 

and morality, and trained in the belief that there | longer for a paper which we could freely give to all. 

should be perfect freedom of thought on religious| Still needing text books, in 1867 Ann S. Paschall 

matters, it was very seriously considered ere a willing- | published “Scripture Lessons for Little Ones,” 

ness was felt to enter upon such a new field of labor | dedicating it to “ Primrose Class,” the name of one 

among Friends. of our own classes of little ones, and this little book 

But the thought once awakened into life would) is still doing good work here and elsewhere. It will 

not die, and hearing that some years previvusly a | be seen that we thus early adopted our present method 

few faithful Friends here had started a school of the | of naming in place of numbering our classes. Ann 

kind, which for some reason was suffered to drop, |S. Paschall though soon obliged to give up active 

counsel was taken of these; learning also, that a few | work with us, continued the use of her pen for the 

such schools already existed, one at Reading, Pa.,| benefit of the children, and gave us of her good 

one at Green Street, Phila., one in Salem, N. J., and | counsel freely till one year ago when she was called 

one at Germantown near Philadelphia, inquiries | to a higher life, and we mourn her loss as one who 
were made as to their methods. The last one men- | had been to us a very valuable helper. 

tioned was visited and such encouragement was| During 1870 Baltimore Friends yublished for the 

received from the Friend in charge of it (that | use of theirschool “The Young Friends’ Manual” by 

beloved minister William Dorsey) that the parents | Benjamin Hallowell, which soon found favor asa 

of these children felt it right to proceed, and on the | text-book, and is now considered a standard, Other 

afternoon of the 3d of the Fifth month, 1863 in their | books followed, such as Ann A. Townsend’s Biblical 

own home were assembled nine children, and the | History, and Lydia C. Stabler’s Questions on the 

work began. Simple were the lessons, with two|Old and New Testament, all useful and serving a 

central thoughts, the awakening of the religious and | good purpose. Now there came a desire for asso- 

devotional natures of the children, and the highest | ciated action and a call was published for a confer- 

cultivation of their moral qualities. As to the last,| ence of all First-day School workers signed by 

there never was admitted a doubt as to the course to | prominent Friends of Philadelphia, Baltimore and 

S be pursued, but the means to be used for the accom- | other places, and on 7th day, Ninth month, 14th, 

plishment of the first has always been a serious sub- | 1867, at 23 o’clock, the first First-day School meet- 

ject, and. one of continuous growth, for it has long|ing was held here in our school-room, largely 

since been acknowledged that all of truth has never | attended by Friends, some from New York, Balti- 

yet been revealed, and that God still leads onward | more, Philadelphia, ete. An organization was that 

and upward His dependent children, | day effected which has spread widely in our Society 

The school soon outgrew the private house, as ina | and by affording opportunity for exchange of views 

diary bearing date Fifth month, 31st, 1863 is found | and extending valuable information, much good is 

this record :—“ Our little school removed to-day to | accomplished. Two years later the Philadelphia 

Friends’ school-house on the hill. We were assisted | First-day School Association authorized the publica- 

by Ann S. Paschall, had 19 children and feel quite | tion of a monthly paper for the use of First-day 

encouraged.” Thus in a month other children came | Schools, and in Fifth month, 1869, the first number 

and from that time to this the increase has been | of Scattered Seeds was issued,- which has since 

steady, with a succession of earnest workers, making | been regularly published, having now a subscription 

some mistakes, but we trust profiting by them. It) list of 5,000 copies. So intimately has our own 

must not be supposed that there were no difficulties | school been associated with all these movements, 

i to overcome. These were many and serious. Valued | that a true record of it seemed incomplete without 

spiritually-minded Friends looked with distrust upon | their mention. 

our work, fearing lest we should teach for sound| In 1870 theschool, then under the superintendency 

doctrine “the commandments of men.” We had | of John H. Reid, whose early death was felt to be a 

very few books adapted to our needs. Jane Johnson | great loss, not being sufficiently accommodated in 

the pioneer worker in Green Street School, who in | the school-room, and our commodious meeting-house 

her advancing years received the blessing of many a | having been erected in 1868, it was removed to the 

teacher, issued her “Scriptural Watchwords,” also | present Library room, where for many years it con- 

other little books and cards, and later, her “Talks | tinued to be held. Still continuing its growth with 

for Children.” Thus she became indeed a “helper | a large Bible class then under the care of Darlington 

in a needful time.” Hoopes, we needed more room, and having gained 

We now numbered over 60 pupils. We wanted a | the confidence of Friends, we moved forward to the 

paper, and knowing the intellectual ability of our | occupancy of the Meeting-house, leaving the Library 

townswoman Esther K. Smedley, we solicited her to | room for the use of the young people. There they 

start a monthly. Other schools were springing up, | yet assemble, and though discouragements have 

and there seemed an opening. She consented and | occurred by the removal of beloved teachers, others 

went bravely to work and in Fifth month, 1866, the | have come forward and the work goes on. Encourage- 

} “Children’s Friend” was the result. It, however, | ment is given by the frequent presence and partici- 

did not fully meet our want. Not being designed | pation of our aged and revered Friends, Sarah Hoopes 

wholly for the use of First-day Schools, her taste | and Thomas Jenkenson, and Lydia H. Price, too, often 
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adds her thought to the subject under consideration, 
while a group of other Friends cheer us by their 
presence though their voices are silent. For many 
years we were conscious of the interest of our dear 
departed friend Martha E. Travilla, though she 
never felt it to be her field of labor we acknowledged 
her deep concern in our work, that we should walk with 
guarded steps and seek not to place “ the letter above 
the spirit.” The school now numbers 202 pupils and 


29 officers and teachers. It would be of interest to! 


note the entire number enrolled during these 21 
years but as the aggregate is thousands, we can only 


venture the hope that both they and their many | 


faithful teachers have been benefitted by the school. 
Of the nine that composed the original school, one 
has passed onward to the life immortal, three are 


earnestly at work with us, one a teacher in a neigh- | 


boring school, one, not then a member has since 
joined in religious fellowship with Friends, and two 
others in distant states are still loyal to liberal re- 
ligion. Compared with other Sabbath Schools our 
work appears but small, but we know that strength 
does not always lie in great numbers, and our object 
must be to do our share of this kind of the world’s work 
well. Our faithful ancestors departed hence leaving 
the world better for their living, so may we live good 
lives and do good work, even though it be not in the 
line of their work. Then it can still be said that the 
Friends are yet factors in the advance of the world 
towards higher and better things. 

Humbly thankful for our little measure of success 
let us continue to feel how important it is to sow only 
good seed in the hearts of those just beginning the 
journey of life; but we must not fear to “plant,” 
others may receive the command to “ water,” and we 


can all hope for that “ increase” that alone comes of | 


God. 


Fifth month 3d, 1884. L. H. H. 





HIGH LICENSE. 





There was a little item in a late copy of Friends’ | 


Intelligencer from ‘the presentment of the Grand Jury” 
in relation to the liquor traffic, in which high license 
is recommended instead of prohibition. In my view, 
entirely prohibiting the making, importation and 
sale of all intoxicants as a beverage is the only way 
for us as a nation to prosper and do justice to all the 
people. 

High license means nothing that I can see but the 
giving strength to the liquor league. The laws now 
in existence forbid the selling to habitual drunkards, 


Friends as a people have always favored laws that 
are adapted to the best interests of the whole human 
race. I fully believe that intoxicants and stimulants 
are of no advantage to man under any circumstances. 
In an experience of over fifty years I cannot say that 
|I was ever benefitted by the use of either, and the 
same testimony is borne by many who have charge 
of large hospitals in this country and in Europe. 

J. MARSHALL. 


Calvert, Cecil Co., Md., Second month 2d, 1885. 


POETRY. a. 
DIVINE COMPASSION. 


BY JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 











| Long since, a dream of heaven I had, 

| And still the vision haunts me oft ; 

| I see the saints in white robes clad, 

| The martyrs with their palms aloft ; 

But hearing still in middle song 

| The ceaseless dissonance of wrong, . 
And shrinking, with hid faces, from the strain. 

| Of sad, beseeching eyes, full of remorse and pain. 





| The glad song falters to a wail ; 
| The harping sinks to low lament ; 
| Before the still uplifted veil 

I see the crowded foreheads bent, 
Making more sweet the heavenly air 
With breathings of unselfish prayer ; 


| 


| And a Voice saith : “‘O pity which is pain, ; > 
|O Love that weeps, fill up my sufferings which re- 
‘main! 


1 
| Shall souls redeemed by me refuse 
| To share my sorrow in their turn? 
| Or sin-forgiven, my gift abuse, 
Or peace with selfish unconcern ? 
Has saintly ease no pitying care? 
Has faith no work and love no prayer ? 
While sin remains and souls in darkness dwell, 
Can heaven be heaven itself and look unmoved on 
hell?” 


Then through the Gates of Pain, I dream, 
A wind of heaven blows cooly in; 
Fainter the awful discords seem ; 
| The smoke of torment grows more thin, 
| Tears quench the burning soul, and thence 
Spring sweet, pale flowers of penitence; 
| And through the dreary realm of men’s despair, : 
| Star-crowned, an angel walks, and lo! God’s hope is “P 
there ! 





| Is itadream? Is heaven so high 
That pity cannot breathe its air? 


| Its happy eyes forever dry, 
| Its holy lips without a prayer? 


and yet when the broken-hearted wives of such and | MY God! my God! if thither led 


their children have protested against it, they have | 
been met with the reply: that as long as these deluded | 


men had the money to pay for théir drink they should | 


have it. The fact is, most of those who deal in| 
liquors want neither jaw nor order. All days and | 
nights are alike to them. I hope Friends will not | 
give their sanction to such a law. If those in| 
authority wait until all are ready for a change, it 
will not come. If Maine had not moved forward 
without waiting for all her people to come into the 
measure, she would not be where she is to-day, bles- 
sing and being blest by all who appreciate wise and 
wholesome legislation. 


By Thy free grace unmerited, 
No crown nor palm be mine, but let me keep 
A heart that still can feel, and eyes that still can weep. 


— rr 


Ye that fear the Lord, trust in the Lord; he is their help and 
their shield.--Psa. exv, ll. 


‘““Trust on with a faith unfailing, 
Though never so dark the sky ; 
Though the seas thou art swiftly sailing 
Be tossed, and the tempest wailing 
A dirge as it passes by. 
Thou shalt find a reward hereafter, 
Far greater than thou hast guessed, i 
When thy tears shall be turned into laughter 
Thy heart find its perfect rest.” 
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BY THEIR FRUITS. 


Above the clash of counter creeds, 
These gospel accents swell : 

Whoever doeth righteous deeds 
Hath read his Bible well. 


Like blossoms of the fragrant spring 
Are adoration’s vows : 

The tree that pleases God will bring 
Fair fruitage on its boughs. 





The holy church is that wherein 
The golden rule controls : 

The soul is surely saved from sin 

’ That lives for other souls. 





| 
—WSelected. 
EEE attic cee | 


CHRISTIANITY AND POPULAR AMUSEMENTS. | 


Washington Gladden, in an article on this subject, 
in the Century Magazine, for First month, expresses | 
the following which it is well for all who have the 
improvement of the Public Morals at heart to con- | 
sider: ; 

. . . “Amusement, like education and religion is a 
real need of human beings—not so deep or vital a | 
need as education or religion, but a real and constant 
need, and a need of the higher nature as well as of 
the lower; an interest that closely concerns their 
characters; and it is almost as great a mistake to | 
leave it to take care of itself, and to be furnished 
mainly by those who wish to make money out of it, 
and who have no higher motive, as it would be to 
leave education or religion to be cared for in that | 
way. 





__ LOCAL INFORMATION. _ 


STANFORD QUARTERLY MEETING, held the 6th of 
this month at Crum Elbow, Dutchess Co., N. Y., was 
not largely attended, but was a season of interest and of 
satisfactory mingling. We were cheered by the pre- 
sence of some members of the Yearly Meeting’s 
Visiting Committee, and others who came to sit with 
us. After an impressive silence R. 8. H. arose with 
the words, “ The light of the body is the eye, if there- 
fore thine eye be single, thy whole body shall be full 
of light, but if thine eye be evil, thy whole body 
shall be full of darkness,” which was the prelude to 
a short but interesting sermon. 

J. C. S. followed with an earnest discourse on 


_ worship, and before the partition was closed R.S. H. 


was favored to again address the meeting, in a pithy, 
instructive manner. 
The business usually presented at this time was 


| transacted, with the addition of the appointment by 


men Friends of a Quarterly Meeting Temperance 


| Committee, which when announced to the Women’s 


Meeting was received with much unity of expression, 
and a committee named to act with men Friends 
when work in that direction presents. S. 





East JORDAN EXECUTIVE MEETING OF FRIENDS, 
is located at Penrose, Whiteside Co., Lilinois, seven 
miles north of the city of Sterling. It has a mem- 
bership of between forty and fifty, though with but 
ten or eleven adult members within a radius of five 
or six miles, and perhaps as many more between six 


'and ten miles distant. Owing to age or ill health 


1t is time that we begin to comprehend the idea | nearly all of the latter circle are prevented from 


that this is one of the great interests of human life 
which Christianity must claim and control—one of 
the kingdoms of the world which, according to the 
prophecy, are to become the kingdoms of our Lord 
and of his Christ. When these words are quoted, 
the thoughts of disciples are apt to fly off to Bur- 


attending meeting except in the best of weather. 

Of those within the smaller circle, most, if not all 
are frequent in attendance, thoroughly attached to 
our Society, and active and influential in their neigh- 
borhoods. 

They have no minister and few attenders outside 





mah, and Siam and ‘Timbuctoo; these are the king- 


_the membership, perhaps ten to twenty would cover 


doms of the world that are to be Christianized. | the range of attendance in the absence of some un- 


Doubtless they are; but the text ought to mean 
more than this. It should signify that all the wide 
realms of human thought and action are to be 
brought under the sway of the King of righteous- 


ness; that the kingdom of industry, and the king- | 


dom of traffic, and the kingdom of politics, and the 
kingdom of amusement, are all to be made subject 
to His law; that all these great interests of men are 
to be brought under the empire of Christian ideas 
and Christian forces; that instead of standing aloof 
from them and reproving and upbraiding them. 
Christianity is to enter into them and pervade them 


and transform them by its own vital energy. The | 


duty of the Church with respect to popular amuse 
ments is not done when it has lifted up its warning 
against the abuses that grow out of them, and laid 
down its law of temperance and moderation in their 
use. It has a positive function to fulfill in furnishing 
diversions that shall be attractive, and at the same 
time pure and wholesome. This cannot be done by 
the churches as churches, but it can be done by men 
and women into whom they breathe their spirit, and 
whom they fill with their intelligence and good- 
will.” 


| usual attraction. During the summer months they 
have one of the largest and most effective First-day 
| schools in Illinois Yearly Meeting, averaging during 
| the last summer, I think over fifty, and including as 
regular scholars many children of other denomi- 
nations, some from the neighborhood of schools of 
their own. As I met the Friends composing this 
| Meeting in their homes, in house gatherings for wor- 
ship, and at their meeting places, and felt their lively 
‘interest in better things, their attachment to our 
principles, and the influence they exerted as indi- 
| viduals, on the mérals and general status of their 
| neighborhood, I queried why they should feel dis- 
| couraged, why their meetings should be so small, and 
why it needs be thafas an organization they should 
slowly but surely die. 

The First-day school thrives, gathers in far more 
| than their own membership, and through its temper- 
| ance and other work is lifting the moral and intellec- 
tual standard of the community to a very perceptible 
degree. 
| The meeting scarcely keeps its own, and in ordi- 

nary course must diminish by death and removals. 
| It does not fail for want of faithfulness upon the part 
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of most of its members into all the duties usually ex- 
pected of them, but does it not in common with many 
others, fail for want of change in management and 
some work beyond semi-annual reports to its Quarterly | 
Meeting and the selection of its officials? Work | 
that will emphasize its faith, and which being seen, 
will cause others to glorify their Father who is in | 
heaven. (Matt. 5-16.) Around this meeting are | 
mauy intelligent people without a place of worship | 
und with the weakened sectarian prejudices of these | 





days, the meeting-house ought to be filled with the 
members and neighbors who have no other place of 
worship, as there is no lack of respect for the men 
and women whose faith produces such upright and 
useful lives. 

While fully recognizing that there is no sure 
foundation except in a regenerated heart, is there 
not something that can be done to arouse interest, . 
spread knowledgeand deepen conviction, so that hearts 
may be enlightened and regenerated, and the zeal of 
early days renewed? As I[ experienced the warm 
fellowship of these Friends, noted their attachment to 
society and willingness to do all that duty seemed to 
require, the suggestion arose and was presented to 
some of them, that for the instruction of many who 
would doubtless gladly attend, and for the increased 
interest of the members themselves, ome compe- 
tent reader should, after fifteen or twenty minutes of 
the usual silence, read in their order on successive 
or stated days, the well endorsed essays of John J. 
Cornell, giving an outline of our faith and testi- | 
monies, the readings to be followed by a perio of | 
silence, unless broken by proper expression, as | 
allowed in our meetings for worship. Might not such | 
reading increase that religious craving that leads to | 
conviction of soul and a coming to the Inward | 
guide? Will not a return to the methods, zeal and | 
principles that obtained in the days of Fox and | 
Peun produce like results now, and prevent the in- | 
creasing life manifest in many directions among us 
from being lost in a too long wandering in the wilder- 
ness of dead customs and traditions. While holding 
closely to principles, let us hold lightly to forms, that | 
we may feel and heed the impulses of the life that is 
ever new and always regenerating in its effecf. 

Chicago, Second mo. 9th, 1885. oon. 

ee 

KNOWLEDGE must precede thought, and that time 
is well spent which is employed in learning where 
and how readily to find, wisely to appropriate, and 
effectually to use, as occasion may require, the ac- 
cumulated, duly sifted and organized learning of the 
ages. But there comes a time when we need delibe- 
rate meditation; when we realize that knowledge 
without thought is only splendid ignorance, and that 
the time spent in thinking is ghe soul’s breathing- 
time; that one of the nearest approaches to death is 
to be without meditation upon subjects from which 
we can draw food for the soul. Dante’s favorite 
motto was, “Think that to-day will never dawn | 
again!” and he defined the lost to be those who 
could no longer think. To him who has a body 
strong and active,a mind ready and receptive, a 
heart warm and happy, and a “ soul alert with noble 
discontent,” all Isles are Fortunate and Blessed, all | 
Capes are of Good Hope.— Unity. 





ws THE LIBRARY. 


WE have before us the “ Twenty-fourth Annual 
Report of the Board of Managers of the Woman’s 
Hospital of Philadelphia.’’ We look with deep inter- 
est on the progress of this important work, hoping it 
will never want for any good thing. We must find 
room for the accompanying appeal, which comes to 
us from one of the Board of Managers: 


The Woman’s Hospital and Nurse Training School 
of Philadelphia again appeal to the sympathies of 
their friends for aid in carrying on the good work to 
which they are dedicated. On former occasions they 
have never asked in vain, and trust that those who 
have known of their benefits will again remember 
them at a time when they are so much in need. 

The Hospital is full to its utmost capacity, owing 
in part to the severity of the winter and the inability 
of women to receive proper care in their own homes. 

The Nurse Training School has been increased, and 
a long list of applicants are waiting for admission. To 
those who have been ministered to in a time of suffer- 
ing, by a good trained nurse, we need say but little of 
the nurses of the Training School of the Woman’s 
Hospital. 

The 25th of Second month has been named as Do- 
nation Day, when the Managers will be present to 
receive money, groceries, china, clothing, old linen 
and muslin, or in fact anything that can be made of 
use in the Hospital or for the large family within its 
walls. ae ae 


Twelfth month 14th, 1884. 


AMONG the works introduced into Friends’ Library 
(Fifteenth and Race streets), on Second month 11th, 
were: 

Melville’s “In the Lena Delta.” 

Cable's ‘Creoles of Louisiana.” 

Living English Poets. 

Mason’s “ Personal Traits of British Poets.” 

Woodbury’s “ Life of Edgar Allen Poe.” 

Morse’s ** Thomas Jefferson.” 

Rawlinson’s “ Egypt and Babylon.” 

Markham's “Sea Fathers.” 

The Child’s Book of Language. Graded Lessons 
and Blanks for the Natural Development of Language. 
By J. H. Swakney, Boston. Appleton & Co., New 


| York.—We greatly admire this series of elementary 


lessons in the use of language, believing that they fur- 
nish the means by the help of which almost all teach- 
ers can proceed to teach the art of English composi- 


tion with satisfaction to both pupil and teacher. 


There are three series, of four numbers each, and 
we would like to call the attention of teachers and of 
school committees to them. Practical use in the 
school will soon determine their value. 


The Messages of the Books; being Discourses and 
Notes on the Books of the New Testament. By F. 
W. Farrar. FE. P. Dutton & Co., New York.—In this 
work, Farrar, Canon of Westminster, gives to the 
world the results of a careful consecutive study of the 
twenty-nine treatises which make up the New Testa- 
ment. 

Farrar is always a delightful writer, and from his 
breadth and temperance particularly acceptable to 
those who wish to instruct the young. 

He has seen so much misapplication of Scripture 
texts, from an entire misunderstanding of their sense, 
that he has deemed it right to make this effort to pre- 
sent each book historically, disentangling them from 
misinterpretation which has from time to time be- 
fallen almost every memorable sentence of the Bible. 

The author says: 

It is no exaggeration to say that the majority of the shibbo- 
leths which have been bandied about in current controversies 
are applied in senses entirely apart from those in which they 


> 
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were intended by the original writers. Such texts are associ- 
ated in most minds with meanings which have assiduously 
been read into them, but which they really do not contain, A 
volume of the saddest import, and of the most solemn warn- 
ing, might be written on the calamities which have ensued in 
age after age of civil and ecclesiastical history from systematic 
perversions of Holy Writ. The surest way to cure such evils 
in the present, and obviate such disasters in the future, is the 
study of Scripture as a whole, and the consideration of each 
part of it in relation to the age and conditions under which it 
wis written. “I am convinced,’ says Goethe, “that the 
beauty of the Bible increases in proportion as it is understood, 
that is to say, in proportion as we consider and perceive that 
each word which we take generally has had a peculiar, special 
and directly individual application in accordance with given 
circumstances of place and time.” 


The New Era. Vol. 1. No. 1.—There is now on 
our editorial table this initial number cf a new 
monthly journal with this title. It is published in 
Chicago, [1]., and comes before us with a series of ex- 
cellent papers in the interest of Woman’s Suffrage. 
The first article is a warm, glowing tribute to Lucre- 
tia Mott, from the pen of Elizabeth Boynton Harbert. 
She commences with an enthusiastic claim to a very 
high place for this grand woman in her country’s 
records of her noblest and her best. She cites many 
particulars of the great life of Lucretia Mott, very 
few of which are new to any of our readers, but all of 
which we can read with ever deepening joy thatsuch a 
record as hers is to go down to future times—a beacon 
light for faithful testimony bearers to the latest days. 

One who stood reverently and tearfully by her open 
coffin, said, fittingly, of her: 

The best proof of her soundness in the faith was her faith- 
fulness; the best evidence that she had the Spirit is that she 
brought forth the fruits of the Spirit—love, joy, peace, gentle- 
ness, goodness, faith, meekness, temperance, 

We wish all success to this work—success commen- 
surate with its merit. 

The Sub-Primary School Society.—This pamphlet 
is the Report for 1884 of the Free Kindergartens, by 
means of which it is hoped to raise the least favored 
of the children of Philadelphia to holier and happier 
lives than their parents have known. Good men and 
good women have joined hands for this work of real 
Christianity, till now there are twenty-eight good 
Kindergartens in working order for the purpose “ of 
making the next generation,’’ according to Froebel’s 
aspiration, ‘‘God’s children.’’ We are entirely in 
sympathy with this noble work of love. 

The Concord School of Philosophy.—The Pro- 
gramme of this interesting Summer School (now ap- 
proaching its seventh year) may interest some of our 
readers, 

Its next session will open on Seventh month 20th, 
1885, and the general topic is to be, ‘‘Goethe and 
Modern Science,’’ considered under two main heads : 
I. Goethe’s Genius and Works; II. Is Pantheism the 
Legitimate Outcome of Modern Science ? 

The aim of the Faculty has been to bring together a few of 
those persons who, in America, have pursued, or desire to pur- 
sue, the paths of speculative philosophy; to encourage these 
students and professors to communicate with each other what 
they have learned and meditated; and to illustrate, by a con- 
stant reference to poetry and the higher literature, those ideas 
which philosophy presents, The design was modest, and in 


no ambitious sense a public one; nor have the Faculty been | 


persuaded, by the attention their experiment has aroused, to 
diverge from the natural and simple path first chosen, The 
first purpose of the School is tonversation on serious topics— 
the lectures serving mainly as a text for discussion, while dis- 
pute and polemical debate are avoided, 

What is sought in the discussions at Concord is not an abso- 
lute unity of opinion, but a general agreement in the manner 


of viewing philosophic truth and applying it to the problems 
of life. 


Any desiring information, may apply to Frank B. 
Sanborne, Concord, Mass. 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 


Domestic. — Washington, Second month 9th.—A 
fire in an annex to the Signal Service Office in Wash- 
ington, on Seventh-day evening, destroyed and dam- 
aged a large number of valuable meteorological re- 
cords and damaged some of the finest instruments in 
the office. ‘The records destroyed cannot be replaced. 


The Nation has completed its monument to Wash- 
ington. It was first proposed 102 years ago. This 
monument is to be dedicated by fit solemnities on 
the 21st. 


The course of affairs in the Senate during the pres- 
ent week is involved in considerable doubt. Wednes- 
day will be devoted to the counting of the Electoral 
votes. The Pensions Appropriation bill will probably 
be taken up to-morrow and passed. The Indian, 








Army and Agricultural Appropriation bills are in the 





hands of the Senate Committee on Appropriations, 
and may be reported in time for action upon one or 
two of them before the end of the week. 


The unfinished business is the anti-silver coinage 
bill, and several Senators have prepared speeches upon 
it. If the measure be not set aside by other than ap- 
propriation bills, there is a prospect that it may be 
disposed of before the end of the week. The silver 
men, who at first threatened to prevent action upon 
this bill, now claim to have strength enough to strike 
out the feature which looks to stopping the coinage of 
the standard dollar, and so have less reason to post- 
pone action. If shorn of this, its most important 
feature, the bill will simply provide for the retirement 
and recoinage of the trade dollar. 


Quebec, Second mo. 11.—The most severe snow storm 
experienced for a number of years, has just ceased. The 
weather is cold, and there are snow drifts in the city 
nine feet deep. All trains are delayed, and some of 
the branch roads are entirely blocked. 


Toronto, 2d mo. 11.—The weather throughout Ontario 
to-day was intensely cold. The temperature ranged 
from 15° to 40° below zero. 


Kincardine, Ont., 2d mo. 11.—A terrific snow storm 
has raged here since the 2d mo. 7. The roads are all 
blocked, and traffic on the southern extension of the 
Wellington, Grey and Bruce Railroad is suspended. 


Hamilton, Ont., 2d mo. 11.—Lake Ontario is frozen 
for a distance of ten miles from the shore, and the ice 
is strong enough for team traffic. Such a thing is un- 
precedented. 


Two great blocks of tin ore from Dakota occupied 
the table Monday evening at the meeting of the Acad- 
emy of Sciences in Columbia College. Professor E. 
G. Bailey talked on the tin deposits of the Black 
Hills. ‘* Three per cent. of the ore,” he said, ‘‘ was 
yielded in block tin of the purest kind. A superior 
quality was not to be found in the European mines. 
In the last thirty-four years, the United States have 
consumed tinware worth $224,000,000, 95 per cent. of 
which has been iron. With the development of the 
Black Hill mines, the coating of tin could be made 
much heavier on tinware and still sell cheaper than 
it does now, Solid tinware might be used, and even 
tin water-pipes, from which the sanitary effect would 
certainly be better. In the tin obtained by wash- 


|ing from streams is found great quantities of garnets, 


so numerous that several wagon-loads of earth have 
frequently yielded a full sized wash-tub full of fine 
garnets.”’ 


On the 12th, the Army Appropriation bill was 
passed by the U.S. Senate. 


A terrible fire in the Insane Department of Phila- 
delphia Almshouse occurred on the night of the 12th 
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inst., resulting in the destruction of one-fourth of 
the edifice and the death of a number of the lunatics. 


Foreign.—London, Second mo., 8.—Sheikh Gernal- 
Ed-Din, the well-known Mohammedan agent now in 
Paris, has been interviewed on the Soudanese rebel- | 
lion. He thinks that General Gordon is still alive, 
but, if dead, he fell while fighting the rebels. The 
Mahdi, he says, would respect General Gordon as a 
prisoner and might be willing to open negotiations 
to exchange General Gordon for Arabi Pasha, whom 
the Mahdi honors as a true servant in the cause of | 
Mahomet. The Mahdi might make partial peace 
with the English, but never permanent peace. He 
would refuse to accept the title of Viceroy or any | 
other title from the Khedive or from the Sultan, 
but would remain the Mahdi. He aimed at the con- | 
quest of the Soudan, and hoped that a rising would 
take place in Arabia against the Turks. 








1ith.—Telegrams have been received from Egypt, 
informing of the death of General Gordon. Knhar- | 
toum fell in consequence of treachery among his gar- | 
rison. 

Natives who escaped from Khartoum say General | 
Gordon was killed while in the act of leaving his | 
house to rally the faithful troops. The latter were | 
cut down to a man, and for hours the best part of | 
the town was the scene of merciless slaughter, not | 
even women and children being spared. All the) 
notables were killed, except treacherous Pashas and | 
their followers. 


Paris, Second mo. 10.—The Government has asked | 
the Chamber of Deputies for a credit of $90,000 with | 
which to organize a French settlement at Obok, on 
Tadjurah Bay, on the west coast of the Gulf of Aden, 
and for the better establishment of the French pro- 
tectorate over Tadjurah. The Tadjurah country lies 
at the mouth of the Red Sea, and is not far from 
the district recently taken possession of by Italy in 
its occupation of Beilul, near Assab Bay. 

The Government has Gordon’s diary to December 
10, 1584. It is said that there is an entry in it to the 
effect that he sent Colonel Stewart away last October 
to save the latter’s life; that he himself knew that 
there was no hope of rescue, but was determined to 
die at his post. 





ITEMS. 


TIBERIAS is the only town of any size on the Sea of 
Galilee to-day. It is mainly a Hebrew settlement of 
3,000 to 4,000 semi-barbarians, surrounded by aruinous 
old wall that is manifestly Roman. Half a dozen 
tired-looking palm trees rise above the roofs of the 
squalid buildings, serving only to emphasize the 
universal desolation. The lake itself is really beautiful. 


THE Russian St Petersburg Gazette states that a bill 
has been submitted to the Finish Diet permitting Jews, 
who are able to produce the necessary papers proving 
their identity, to reside and trade in Finland. They 
will not, however be allowed to acquire real property in 


villages, but only in towns. Jews who have resided | 


ten years in the country and conducted themselves 
properly will receive passports for life, but will be liable 
to expulsion. 


FouR years ago there was but one telegraph line in 
China, namely, Shanghai, tothesea. Now the Capital 
of Southern China is joined with the metropolis in the 
north ; and as Canton has been put in communica- 
tion by telegraph with the fronticr of Tonquin, the 
telegraph now stretches in an unbroken line from 
Pekin in the north to the most southern boundary of 
the Chinese empire, and a message either from London 
or Pekin might reach the headquarters of the Chinese 
forces on the Tonquin frontier in a few hours. 


SERGEANT EDWARD A. BEALS, of the U. S. Signal 
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Station on Mount Washington, makes an interesting 
report of the weather for January. He says: ‘‘ It was 
a remarkable month for its large wind record, ex- 
tremely cold weather and electrical phenomena. The 
total wind record was 36,515 miles, which is more than 


|ever before recorded in any one month, and is esti- 


mated to be about 2,000 miles less than the actual move- 
ment, owing to frostwork which collects and interferes 
with the working of the anemometer. The greatest 
daily movement, 2,140 miles on the 22d, is the greatest 
ever recorded here, and probably anywhere on the 
globe. Velocities of 100 miles an hour occurred on 
eight days. The temperature was below zero on 
twenty two days, and during all of the cold spells 
the amount of electricity in the atmosphere was such 
that severe shocks were felt whenever any of the stoves 
or the metallic part of the telegraphic instruments 
were touched with the hands. On several occasions 


| sparks flew from the head and hands when one person 
| touched another. The temperature was 4°2 degrees 


below the mean for January. Rain or snow fell on 
twenty-two days, and the total precipitation was 5°49 
inches. At the end of the month twelve inches of 
unmelted snow remained upon the ground.” 


NOTICES. 


Mary A. LIVERMORE will deliver her Lecture, 
“Boys of the Period,’ Third-day, Third mo. 3d, at 
8 P. M., in the Fifth Baptist Church, Eighteenth and 
Spring Garden Streets. Benefit of the Home for Aged 
and Infirm Colored Persons. 

Tickets 50 cents. To be had at Friends’ Book Store, 
1020 Arch Street; F. A. North & Co., 1808 Chestnut 
Street ; Garrigues Bros., 608 Arch Street, or of any of 
the Managers, and at the door. 








The Committee on Edueation of ‘ Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting of Friends,’’ will hold the third and 
last Conference of the season, with Parents, School 
Committees, Teachers, and others interested, on Sev- 
enth-day, Second month 28th, 1885, at Fifteenth and 
Race Streets, Philadelphia, commencing at 10 0’clock. 

The subjects for consideration are 

Ist. How shall we induce our children to keep up 
an interest in their studies after they leave school? 

2d. What place should Natural History have in our 
schools? 

The company of all interested is desired. 


Ww. WADE GrRiscom, Clerk. 

It is the intention of the Committee of Management 
of the Teachers’ Library Association of Friends to 
have the Library open for its members on the 28th 
inst., at the close of our next Educational Conference, 
with some books and periodicals ready for use. Mem- 
bers of the Association having requests to make in 
regard to the purchase of books, etc., will please send 
them to the Committee on Books, care of Anna B. 
Carroll, Fifleenth and Race Streets, Philadelphia, and 
they will be deliberately considered. 





A Conference, under the care of the Quarterly Meet- 


|ing’s Committee on Temperance, will be held at 


Friends’ Meeting-house, Fifteenth and Race Streets, 


| on Sixth-day, Second mo. 27th, 1885, at 8 P. M. 


Jonathan K. Taylor, of Baltimore, will give an 
account of the success of Prohibition in Maryland, 
and of Temperance generally. All are invited. 

Talks for Teachers. Lecture Room, Fifteenth and 
Race Streets, Philadelphia, Second mo. 21st, 1885. 

10 to 11 A. M.—Emily G. Hunt. A Class Lesson in 
Zoology. 

11 to 12 Noon.—Aaron B. Ivins. Arithmetic (con- 


| tinued). 


12 to: P. M.—May Haggenbotham, Assistant Supt. 
Public Schools. Primary Education. 





